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It happens that the address that is read to every new member
of the Amalgamated Engineering Union at the initiatory ceremony
has remained unaltered from the time the union was founded in
1851, and its admonitions are as far removed from anything like
revolutionary fervour as is a pious prayer for the dead. The manly
virtues are to be cultivated; thrift is to be practised; mutual help
is enjoined, and the whole of those present agree 'to conduct our-
selves in such a manner that employers, noticing our regular
conduct, will be led to value our institution and inquire for our
members when in want of workmen/ Yet this respectable and
carefully deferential movement, whose members were as harmless
as rabbits, frightened the governing classes, and for two generations
disturbed the manufacturers in their sleep.
This fear of trade unionism, which led the Press to slander its
leaders as incendiary parasites who preyed upon the workers and
incited them to strike against their self-sacrificing employers, was
both deeply rooted and widespread. Much of it was an inheri-
tance from previous centuries. Whenever famine and plague had
reduced the supply of available labour, wages, in accordance with
the law of supply and demand, rose, to the inconvenience and the
great resentment of the employing classes, and after the Black
Death in the reign of Edward III, the rise of wages was restricted
by law, punishment being provided for those who paid and those
who received more than the statutory rate. The anti-trade union
complex arose out of these conditions. The last thing that the
employers desired when labour was scarce was 'free labour in a
free market/ and the Statute of Labourers (25 Edward III)
reflected the old conception of one economic law for the employer
and another for the labourer. When wages fell the worker
starved; when wages rose, they were restricted by law. Then, as
now, the employers hated interference by the State, except when
such interference served their own interests. Any attempt on
the part of the labourers to take advantage of the natural rise
of wages was forcibly repressed as 'the malice of servants in
husbandry/ Of the Statute of Labourers and similar laws
Hallam remarks:
'Such an enhancement in the price of labour, though founded
on exactly the same principles as regulate the value of any other
commodity, is too frequently treated as a sort of crime by lawgivers,
who seem to grudge the poor that transient amelioration of
their lot, which the progress of population, or other analogous